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ADSTRACT 



The thesis traces the diplomatic history of U. S.- 
Yugoslav relations from the first United States interest in 
the Tito-Mihailovic crisis during World War II, until the 
United States agreed to contribute economic aid to Yugo- 
slavia in 1949. The periods covered include the gradual 
movement of Yugoslavia from British sphere to American 
sphere through American involvement in the Tito-Subasi6 
Agreement, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, and the Yalta agreements. 

Following the end of World War II, diplomatic rela- 
tions cooled because of the Mihailovic and Stepinac trials, 
the loss of two American aircraft over Yugoslavia, and the 
Trieste clashes. 

When Tito broke with the Cominform in 1948, the 
United States, it is proposed, developed a sound and last- 
ing policy of assistance toward Yugoslavia that continues 
today. This policy has been the blueprint for America’s 
Eastern Europe position. 
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PREFACE 



The continued existence of a communist government in 
Yugoslavia, a government that has declared for nonalignment, 
is a contemporary political phenomenon. That this government 
has existed for almost twenty years independently of Moscow 
is due to one man, Josip Broz-Tito. That Tito could main- 
tain his declared independence of the Kremlin is due to the 
United States and the farsighted actions of those men who 
shape the foreign policy of the United States. 

The United States had little interest in Yugoslavia 
prior to World War II. Since that time, the establishment 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, the U. S. military aid and advisers who assisted the 
Yugoslav insurgents, and the inability of Great Britain to 
maintain her traditional influence in the Balkans all 
attracted the United States to a more aggressive policy in 
Yugoslavia. Following the war, Yugoslavia became the symbol 
of American frustration in Europe, the confrontation with 
Soviet-propelled communism. Despite these problems, the 
Department of State always managed to treat Tito and Yugo- 
slavia with a little more care and understanding than the 
other communist nations. When Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union fell out in 1948, the officials in the Department of 
State were quick to grasp the full implications and to 
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develop a new policy that has been both enlightening in its 
reversal of previous American attitudes toward communism 
and successful in its attempt at stabilizing Yugoslavia’s 
national independence — free of Soviet domination. 

The United States policy toward Yugoslavia has been 
little publicized, poorly understood, and badly berated by 
Congress. And yet it stands as the most successful foreign 
policy that the United States has followed since communism 
began its spectacular rise. In this thesis, then, the 
writer has tried to shed some light on how the United States 
became interested in Yugoslavia, and why the American offi- 
cials were so eager to aid Yugoslavia on Yugoslavia's terms. 

The pursuit of factual information has been limited 
because the State Department files for the period covered 
in this thesis are not yet unclassified. According to the 
Department of State, these files might not be unclassified 
until well into the 1970's. Still there is enough informa- 
tion available in The New York Times and in the State 
Department's own publications to provide the factual infor- 
mation needed to construct this thesis. This author's 
research has revealed that there has never been any signifi- 
cant research done on this particular topic, and even the 
many memoirs of American statesmen mention the events of 
United States-Yugoslav relations only in passing. 
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Yugoslav proper names have received the proper 
spelling and marking in the body of the paper. The Angli- 
cized versions sometimes appear in quotes and footnotes, 
e.g., Fotic — Fotitch, Mihailovic — Mihailovitch. 

The writer would especially like to thank Mr. Harold 
Vedeler, former Deputy Under Secretary of State for Eastern 
European Affairs, whose advice and counsel were invaluable 
in completing this study. 



CHAPTER I 



THE UNITED STATES BECOMES INVOLVED 
IN YUGOSLAV POLITICS 

As World War II entered its last years in 1944, one 
of the more perplexing political problems facing both Great 
Britain and the United States was the reinstatement of pro- 
Western governments-in-exile in their liberated homeland, 
and their support or lack of support by the indigenous 
population. 

In the case of Yugoslavia, both the British and the 
American governments had given full recognition to the 
Royal Yugoslav Government, represented in London by King 
Peter II and many of his former ministers. However, the 
effective governing force of Yugoslavia was one of the two 
resistance groups still fighting in Yugoslavia: the 

Partisans, led by Jos ip Broz — more commonly known as Tito. 
Because the British Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, 
reached the conclusion that Tito’s Partisans were perform- 
ing far more effectively agains t the German occupation 

— ' I 

forces than the other resistance unit, the Cetnici, led by 

^The name used by Serb forefathers in their under- 
ground battles against the Turks. The Serbian word 5eta 
means "company.” 
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General Draza Mihailovic (and favored by the Royal Yugoslav 
Government-in-exile), he attempted to arrange a close col- 
laboration between Tito and the exile government. The 
greatest stumbling block to this collaboration was that, in 
November of 1943 at Jajce, Tito had set up a provisional 
government, claiming sole authority in Yugoslavia and depriv- 
ing the Royal Yugoslav Government of all its rights. It was 
at this same meeting of the Anti-fascist Council of National 
Liberation (AVNOJ) that Tito was declared Marshal of Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr. Churchill felt strongly that: "No irrevocable 

political decisions about the future regime in Yugoslavia 
should be made in the atmosphere of occupation, civil war, 
and 'emigre' politics." The Prime Minister was disturbed 
not only by the internal bickering of the various ethnic 
groups within the Royal Yugoslav Government in London but 
even more by the civil war within a war raging in Yugoslavia 

«mS 

itself. The Partisans and the Cetnici were spending more 
time fighting against each other than against the German 
and Italian forces, and at the cost of thousands of Yugo- 
slav lives. Although the Royal Yugoslav Government feud 
might be seen as a petty preoccupation with traditional 
Serb-Croat rivalries, the Partisan-Cetnici battles were a 
direct hindrance to the ultimate Allied military 
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objective: destruction of the Axis armies on every pos- 

2 

sible front. 

It was Churchill’s decision even as early as the end 
of 1943 to provide all-out military support to Tito's Par- 
tisans as the force who most effectively detained the 

3 

estimated twenty Axis divisions in the Balkans. The 
reason for his choice of Tito over Mihailovid can best be 
seen in Churchill's military opinion of the two forces. 
Under the pressure of shocking Nazi reprisals for guer- 
rilla activities: 

Mihailovi6 drifted gradually into a posture where 
some of his commanders made accommodations with 
the German and Italian troops to be left alone in 
certain mountain areas in return for doing little 
or nothing against the enemy. 

On the other hand, Churchill estimated that Tito's Parti- 
sans "had little to lose but their lives"; and retaliation 
was not a weapon the Germans could effectively use against 

4 

such a force. As reconciliation between Tito and 
Mihailovid seemed hopeless, Churchill wanted to have the 



2 

Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1953), Vol. V, "Closing'the" Ring," p. 467 

3 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Tito and Goliath (New York 
The MacMillan Company, 1951), p. 29. 

4 

Churchill, op. cit • , p. 462. This decision of 
Churchill's was par*tially supported by Roosevelt and Stalin 
at Teheran and became the first part of that conference’s 
military conclusions, ibid., p. 404. 
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most effective government in power and to withdraw support 
from the other. 

Mr. Churchill's chief aim, then, had to be to reconcile 
the two governments — one within and one without the country — 
and their respective policies. His decision was to withdraw 
official support from Mihailovi6 and recall the British 
missions operating in Mihailovic's territory. b These ac- 
tions were necessary in the face of the estimate provided the 
Prime Minister by the British Ambassador to the Royal Yugo- 
slav Government, Sir Ralph Stevenson: 

The partisans will be the rulers of Yugoslavia. 

They are of such value to us militarily that we 
must back them to the full, subordinating political 
considerations to military. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether we can any longer regard the Monarchy 
as a unifying element in Yugoslavia. 6 

At the time, the strong British attitudes met with 
mixed reactions in Washington. Great Britain, by United 
States diplomatic consent, had been playing the major 
great-power role in the Balkans. The main reason for this 
was a verbal agreement between Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt, made at the Casablanca meeting in 
1943, that the British would agree to the "unconditional 
surrender" announcement only if they in turn received com- 
plete charge of Allied military operations and corollary 

b Ibid . , p. 467. 6 Ibid . , p. 468. 
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diplomatic policy in the Middle East and the Balkans. Al- 
though this was acceptable to Roosevelt, he neglected to 

inform his Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, of this matter. 

7 

The Secretary found out quite some time later by accident. 

The Casablanca agreement did not coincide with most 
of the varied opinions within official Washington circles, 
perhaps because American political and military objectives 
were not as closely aligned at this time as were those of 
the British. 

The consensus at the Department of State was for a 

more moderate stand, as can be seen in a memorandum sent to 

the British Embassy by Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.: 

This Government ... has favored the extension of 
military aid to those resistance forces actively 
engaged against the Germans, without political dis- 
tinction, and has avoided giving political support 
to either the nationalists or the Partisans.® 

Another problem that faced the United States , 
according to Mr. H. F. Armstrong, a wartime special adviser 
to Secretary of State Hull , was that the complexities and 
obscurities of the Yugoslav situation for the United States 
were further confused by the ambiguity of the information 
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The New York Times , December 17, 1944, p. 4. 

Q 

U. S. Department of State, The Conferences at Malta 
and Yalta , 1945 (Washington: Government Printing o7?ice, 

1955*7^ pT 257. Hereafter referred to as Yalta Conference. 
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and policy-making roles of the Office of Strategic Services 

(O.S.S.) in relation to those of the Department of State: 

It is easy to see that functions of information and 
policy-making which in a large measure had to be 
improvised in a great emergency, and which never 
were satisfactorily correlated, could become con- 
fused in dealing with the situation in Yugoslavia, 
where confusion was the keynote. Tito's reputation 
improved in the foreign as well as the domestic 
confusion, especially among those who, knowing or 
caring little about the past, fixed their eyes on 
current estimates of the military situation and felt 
that the political future must take care of itself. ® 

As far as the Pentagon was concerned, the military objec- 
tives, as seen by Generals Marshall and Eisenhower, were 
riveted in Western Europe, and did not allow for Churchill's 
plea for an attack on the "soft underbelly of Europe" in 
support of Tito. This objective was in direct contradic- 
tion to the Casablanca agreement, but Roosevelt obviously 
did nothing to counter his military advisers on the matter. 

By June 1944, King Peter II had appointed Dr. Ivan 
Subasic, the former Ban (governor) of Croatia, and at the 
time a resident of the United States, as Premier. It was 
the intention of the Royal Yugoslav Government, at the 
urging of the British, to reach an agreement with the 
Yugoslav Committee of National Liberation toward a united 
government. Winston Churchill wanted again to assure Tito 
that Mihailovi<$ was out of favor and a more flexible 
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Armstrong, op . 



cit . , 



p. 20. 



